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Debate Over U.S. 
Economic Growth 


Parties Disagree About Ways 
To Increase the Nation’s 
Rate of Expansion 


This is the second in a series of 
articles on the most important 
Presidential campaign issues. It 
takes up the question of Amer- 
ica’s economic progress. 


S the election contest moves ahead, 

we hear much about U. S. “eco- 

nomic growth.” What, specifically, 
does this term mean? 

It refers to the rate at which we 
boost our total output of goods and 
services. Most political and economic 
leaders feel that, over the years, we 
need a substantial rate of increase. 
They say we must have a vigorous and 
growing economy in order to hold our 
position of world leadership, and main- 
tain a high level of prosperity here at 
home. 

In the 1960 political race, most Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans agree on the 
need for faster expansion than has 
occurred during recent times. But still 
the 2 parties don’t see eye-to-eye. In 
the first place, Democrats tend to 
stress the “growth” issue a little more 
heavily than do Republicans. Also, 
Democratic and GOP campaigners dif- 
fer sharply as to the best ways of 
stimulating America’s economic de- 
velopment. 


How rapidly have we grown in 
past years? 


On an average, during the last half- 
century, the annual gain in total U. S. 
output of goods and services has been 
about 2.9%. Over shorter periods the 
rate varies a great deal. For last 
year, as compared to 1958, there was 
an increase of nearly 7%. For 1958 
as against 1957 there was a 2% de- 
cline. 

U. S. output climbed at an average 
rate of 4.6% from 1947 through 1953, 
and 2.4% from 1953 through 1959. 
Democrats often cite these figures in 
an effort to show that President Tru- 
man’s Administration promoted eco- 
nomic growth more effectively than 
does President Eisenhower’s. Repub- 
licans argue that the Democrats, when 
using this comparison, take advantage 
of 2 abnormal situations which oc- 
curred in the 1947-53 period: (1) a 
great upsurge in production of civilian 
goods to make up for shortages that 
had arisen during World War II, and 
(2) the Korean War boom, which be- 
gan in 1950. 

Our gains in production since World 
War II add up to a sizable total. The 
nation’s output was half again as large 
in 1959 as in 1946 or 1947. But 
economists say that our year-to-year 
increase, in terms of percentages, 
hasn’t been extremely big. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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JAPANESE YOUNGSTER gets a shoeshine along city street. Women often do jobs such as this in the island country. 


Can We Count on Japan as Firm Ally? 


Far Eastern Nation Fills Key Role in Pacific Defenses 


In the midst of their two-week 
American tour, Crown Prince 
Akihito and Princess Michiko of 
Japan are scheduled to arrive 
in Washington, D. C., tomorrow, 
September 27. Their visit makes 
it an appropriate time to ex- 
amine U. S.-Japanese ties, which 
underwent serious strain last 
June when rioting broke out. 


1‘ all our dealings with Japan since 
World War II, nothing has shocked 
U. S. citizens so deeply as the anti- 
American demonstrations that erupted 
in Tokyo last spring. 

Many Americans had taken it for 
granted that our partnership with 
Japan was unshakeable. The trans- 
formation of this enemy nation of 


World War II into a close ally had 
often been cited as one of the greatest 
successes of U. S. foreign policy. 

Therefore, the riotous events that 
prevented President Eisenhower from 
visiting Japan in June came as a stun- 
ning blow. The U. S. Chief Executive 
had been invited to come to Tokyo 
by Nobusuke Kishi, then Japan’s Pre- 
mier. His government had concluded 
a new military pact with the United 
States. It was expected that President 
Eisenhower would meet with a warm 
and friendly reception. 

But as the time of his arrival 
neared, violent demonstrations broke 
out in Tokyo. Huge mobs, led by 
communists, rioted in protest against 
the agreement, which would continue 
the military alliance between Japan 


and the United States. Out of fear 
for Mr. Eisenhower’s safety, the Kishi 
government was forced to cancel the 
invitation. Soon afterwards, Mr. Kishi 
resigned from office. 

In the 3 months that have passed, 
U. S. officials have been carefully 
studying our changing relations with 
Japan. They have been paying par- 
ticular attention to these questions: 
What is behind anti-American feeling 
in Japan? Can we continue to rely on 
that Far Eastern nation as an ally? 

Japan’s importance. The impor- 
tance of these questions to U. S. mili- 
tary planners can be judged from an 
examination of the role that Japan 
plays in the western defense setup. 
Today, America’s first line of defense 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Debate Over U.S. 


Economic Growth 


(Continued from page 1) 


How does America’s record on 
production and growth compare to 
Russia’s? 


Reportedly we produce well over 
twice as much as does the Soviet 
Union. It is generally believed, how- 
ever, that Russia is achieving greater 
gains in relation to her total output 
than we are making in relation to owrs. 
Economists estimate the Soviets’ an- 
nual rate of growth at about 7% or 
8% in recent times, Amer- 
ica’s average yearly the 


whereas 
gain 
Korean War has been under 3° 


since 


Nobody knows whether Russia will 
continue, over a long period, to have 
a faster rate of growth than we do. 
If she does, the Soviets will eventually 
outproduce Mr. Khrushchev 
has predicted. Many American leaders 
are determined, however, that this will 
not happen. 

In any swift gains 
are bound to create serious problems 
for the United States. A New York 
Times editorial last month said: 


us——as 


case, Russia’s 


“Growth in economic power is in 

turn producing political, psychological, 
and propaganda advantages for the 
communist bloc around the world. 
It is rapid Soviet economic growth 
given Khrushchev the 
means, for example, to support Castro 
by buying his sugar and supplying him 
with oil, to say nothing of enabling 
Khrushchev to develop intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles and sputniks.” 

These are among the reasons why 
Republicans and Democrats alike feel 
that our country must start expanding 
its own economy at a faster rate. 


which has 


Other reasons are to be found right 
here at home. For one thing, Amer- 
population 
and 


growing 
and 


ica’s requires 


more more goods services. 
Besides, as the population increases, 
so does our labor force. This means 
constant pressure for additional jobs. 
The number of U. S. 
both employed and unemployed, now 
totals more than 72,000,000, compared 
to about 63,000,000 ten years ago. 
As of month, approximately 
5.3% of the nation’s workers were un- 
employed. The percentage of jobless 
during the period since World War II 
from 1953 to 


civilian workers, 


last 


has ranged 2.9% in 


6.8% in 1958 
Democrats contend that the present 
rate of unemployment is far too high. 


This is one reason why they call for 
far-reaching measures to stimulate 
U. 8S. economic growth. Republicans, 
while agreeing that we must try to 
keep joblessness at a low level, say 
the present situation is better than 
the Democrats would have us believe. 
They point out that the number of 
jobholders in July 1960—nearly 68,- 
700,000—represented an all-time high. 


To promote the future ‘economic 
health” of our country, what course 
does each party recommend? 


As already noted, both feel that 
U. S. production needs to climb faster 
than at present. The Democrats, in 
their campaign platform, say: “Our 
economy can and must grow at an 
average rate of 5% annually, almost 
twice as fast as our average annual 
rate since 1953.” The GOP platform, 
though not mentioning any definite 
percentage, says: “We must quicken 
the pace of our economic growth to 
prove the power of American 
enterprise.” 
into 


free 


further detail, 
spokesmen argue as follows: 


Going party 

Republicans put most of their em- 
phasis on the strong points in our 
situation. While mention- 
ing a need for faster growth, they 
argue that present conditions do no 
call for extreme measures by the fed 
eral government. 

Observing that U. S. production of 
goods and services is at or near an 
annual rate of 500 billion dollars, the 
GOP says in its platform: “Our 500. 
billion-dollar economy finds more 
Americans at work, earning more 
spending more, saving more, investing 
more, building more than ever before 
in history.” 

Vice President Richard Nixon anc 
other Republicans have argued that 
it is somewhat misleading to compare 
U. S. and Soviet production rates 
tussia’s economy, says Mr. Nixon, is 
still “primitive in comparison with 
our and the remain 
under tremendous pressure to provide 
themselves with factories and machin- 
ery such as we already have in abun- 
dance. will probably begin 
down, it is argued, as her 

these lines better 


economic 


own,” Soviets 


Russia 
to slow 
needs in become 
satisfied. 

As to 


leaders 


future growth, 
stress the 


Republican 
responsibility of 





MODERN U. S. INDUSTRY. The mine, 











FORD’S NEW FALCON, a compact car 
became a best-seller, reaching end of the factory assembly line. 


FOrD MOTOR Co 
that was introduced this year and 
The Falcon 


and other popular new cars in 1960 helped to step up economic growth. 


private enterprise. They point out 
that we, in promoting economic ex- 
pansion, certainly don’t want to imi- 
tate Russia—where all major decisions 
are handed down by the government. 
According to most Republicans, the 
government’s proper role is to make 
sure that private investors have good 
conditions—“‘a favorable climate”’— 
in which to operate. 

Vice President Nixon calls for tax- 
law that will further en- 
courage people to invest money in 
productive businesses. 


revisions 


In the labor- 
management field, he says, our gov- 
ernment must try to keep unions and 
employers from using their economic 
power in ways that block “increased 
efficiency and productivity.” 

Also, according to Republican lead- 
ers, the government must seek to pro- 
mote our nation’s economic health by 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


ship, steel mill, and workmen symbolize our material accomplishments. 


carrying out financial policies that 
will prevent swift increases in price 
levels. On this point they argue: 

“Living costs have risen far less 
since President Eisenhower took office 
than during President Truman’s Ad- 
ministration. The Democrats now ad- 
vocate heavy governmental spending 
and other policies that would tend to 
pump large sums of money into our 
national economy, thus enabling people 
to bid prices up higher and higher. 
In other words, they would create 
inflation. 

“When prices soar, wage-earners 
lose at least part of the gains they 
have achieved through pay increases. 
Large numbers of retired people and 
others receive no higher incomes when 
prices are rising and thus suffer ex- 
treme hardship. 

“GOP leadership has given Amer- 
icans a period of unequaled prosperity, 
combined with relatively stable prices. 
Republicans hope to continue in the 
future with policies that will bring 
further advancement.” 

Democrats express far more dis- 
satisfaction with the present economic 
scene than does the GOP. Senator 
John Kennedy, speaking in Detroit 
on September 5, said: 

“This is a great country, but it can 
be greater. .. . We have to grow, and 
under Republican leadership this 
country is standing still. Last 
year the United States had the lowest 
rate of economic growth of any major 
industrialized society in the world. I 
don’t like to see the United States 
second to any country.” 

Mr. Kennedy and his followers say 
that less is being produced, less is 
being earned, and fewer jobs are 
available to Americans today than 
would have been the case under Demo- 
cratic leadership. 

While agreeing with Republicans 
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that private industry carries the chief 
responsibility for making our eco- 
nomic system work, Democratic cam- 
paigners advocate a bigger role for 
our federal government than does the 
GOP. 

They recommend a substantial boost 
in federal outlays for housing, slum 
clearance, health schools, 
and various other “Such 
undertakings,” they argue, “will cre- 
ate a demand for additional materials, 
provide new jobs, put more money into 
people’s hands, and—in general—stim- 
ulate business. 

“GOP critics ask how Uncle Sam is 
to pay for these stepped-up activities. 
Actually, this no big 
problem. For one thing, as earnings 
grow, people will be turning more in- 
come-tax revenue over to the govern- 
ment even though tax remain 
unchanged.” 

Another Democratic argument in- 
volves the amount of interest that 
banks and other establishments gen- 
erally charge on Under the 
Eisenhower Administration, Demo- 
crats say, the financial machinery of 
the government has been operated so 
as to create high interest rates. This, 
they contend, makes it difficult for 
people to obtain loans for expansion 
of factories, construction of houses, 
purchase of farm equipment, and so 
on. The Democrats say they would 
try to promote economic growth by 
working for a reduction in interest 
charges. 

They reject the idea that their eco- 
nomic policies would necessarily bring 
a rapid increase in the cost of living. 
They insist that the government can 
in many ways help keep prices down 
while at the same time stimulating 
business activity. On the whole, how- 
ever, Democrats don’t stress the “dan- 
gers” of inflation quite so much as 
do the Republicans. 

In Congress this year there were 
various roll-call votes that tended— 
in some degree—to reflect party at- 
titudes concerning the government’s 
role in our economy and our national 
life today. 


programs, 
purposes. 


should create 


rates 


loans. 


One measure, for example, called 
upon the federal government to spend 
a quarter of a billion dollars to aid 
certain U. S. localities where business 
conditions are slow. In a Senate vote 
to determine whether this bill should 
be passed over President Eisenhower's 
veto, its supporters failed to muster 
the necessary two-thirds. Democrats 
favored passage 40 to 14; Republicans 
opposed it 25 to 5. 

The Senate 
separate bills which would have 
granted sizable amounts of federal 
money for aid to the schools. These 
measures involved the type of public 
spending that is strongly advocated 
by Democratic campaign spokesmen. 
Democrats favored the Senate pro- 
posal 42 to 12, and the House measure 
162 to 97. Republicans opposed both 
bills—22 to 9 in the Senate, 92 to 44 
in the House. 

(Since the 2 branches didn’t get to- 
gether on their school-aid programs, 
nothing was finally enacted. Various 
points other than financial are in- 
volved in this particular issue.) 

In conclusion. The question of 
economic growth is one of the most 
complicated issues in the election con- 
test. But the way in which this prob- 
lem is handled by the nation’s leaders 
will—in one way or another—affect 
every American’s future. 

—-By TOM MYER 


and House approved 


LIAN E. CARABALL 


FRED MCNAIR III, insurance agent, explains a policy to client (at right) 


Career for Tomorrow 





Life Insurance Agent’s Job 


RED MeNair III is an agent for 

the Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Company. He has offices in 
the Washington, D. C., area, where 
he sees clients and keeps up with his 
“paper work.” In addition to his 
duties as life insurance salesman, he 
helps recruit and train men to serve 
as agents for his company. 

“T usually get to the office at about 
8:30 in the morning,” Mr. McNair 
reports. “First, I go over the morning 
mail. Then I dictate letters following 
up on interviews I had with clients 
the day before. Invariably, I make a 
personal visit to my customers when 
they have an insurance problem. 

“From 10:30 on, I generally make 
calls on clients—possibly including a 
luncheon appointment with a prospec- 
tive customer. In the afternoon, I 
try to return to the office for a short 
time to find out if there have been 
calls for me, and to attend to other 
matters. I have business ap- 
pointments 2 or 3 evenings a week. 

“My meetings with clients involve 
much more than selling them insur- 
ance policies. I work with them in 
planning adequate retirement pro- 
grams, taking into account their social 
security and other pension plans. I 
also help them obtain loans on their 
policies when necessary, and perform 
numerous other related services. Actu- 
ally, about 80% of my insurance work 
invoives dealings with old clients.” 

Qualifications. If you choose this 
profession, you will need the ability 
to get along well with people. You 
must also have sales ability plus tact 
and perseverance, for it often takes a 
good deal of steady but non-irritating 
persuasion to sell policies. 

Preparation. Take college study if 
at all possible after you finish high 
school. An increasing number of in- 
surance firms employ only college- 
trained men as agents. 

After college, you will be required 
to take a special training course of- 
fered by the life insurance companies 
before becoming a salesman. Next, 
you will work for several months 
under the supervision of an experi- 
enced insurance man. 

Every state requires life insurance 
agents to be licensed. Usually, pro- 
spective salesmen must pass written 
examinations on insurance laws and 
related subjects to qualify. 

It takes many years of experience 


also 


and additional training to qualify as 
a Chartered Life Underwriter (CLU). 
Mr. McNair, who has the CLU rating, 
says that it opens the door to impor- 
tant executive posts in the insurance 
business. But more important, he 
adds, it helps to qualify you as a 
competent financial counselor to your 
clients. 

Earnings. As a beginner, you are 
likely to receive $400 or more a month 
in salary plus additional income from 
commissions obtained from the sale 
of policies. Most experienced agents 
earn from $10,000 to $25,000 or more 
a year, with a number of them going 
as high as $100,000. 

Facts to weigh. “Insurance work 
gives you the satisfaction of knowing 
that you are helping individuals pro- 
vide their families with financial se- 
curity and aiding them in other ways,” 
Mr. McNair points out. “Besides,” 
he continues, “it offers a young man 
who is interested in selling an ex- 
citing, challenging, and rewarding 
career. Finally, the field offers many 
fringe benefits, such as pensions and 
continued earnings from policies pre- 
viously sold.” 

Mr. MeNair admits that his pro- 
fession also has some drawbacks. “It 
takes a lot of hard work to become a 
successful agent, including evening 
hours for appointments,” he points 
out. “Also, the field can have its dis- 
couraging moments when a sale you 
are counting on doesn’t go through. 
In fact, many young men who go into 
insurance drop out after a short time 
because they are unable or unwilling 
to put the time and effort into the 
work that is required for success.” 

More information. Talk to insur- 
ance agents in your community. Also, 
write to the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
22. N.Y. —By ANTON BERLE 





Pronunciations 
Akihito—a-k@hé-to 
Apartheid—uh-par’tat 
Boun Oum—bo0n 60m 
Hayato Ikeda—hi-ya-td i-ka4-duh 
Hendrik Verwoerd—hén-drik fur-voort 
Michiko—mi-chi-k6 
Mobutu—m56-b60 too 
Nobusuke Kishi—n6-b060-s60-ké ké-shé 
Souvanna Phouma—s060-van'’uh p060’- 
muh 

Tito—té-t6 


Zentaro Kosaka—zin'ta-r6 k6-sa’kuh 





KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
Correct 
swers are on page 7, column 4. 











same general meaning. an- 


1. The new African nation became 
aligned (a-lind’) with the non-com- 
munist world. (a) allied (b) impa- 
tient (c) angered (d) engaged in 
fighting. 


2. The rebel leader in the Asian 
land tried to exploit (éks-ploit’) dis- 
satisfaction among the farm popula- 
tion. (a) stir up (b) suppress (c) 
control (d) take advantage of. 

3. The impeccable (im-pék’a-b’1) job 
done by the student on his assignment 
surprised the professor. (a) faultless 
(b) original (c) speedy (d) inaccu- 
rate. 

4. The clothing shop did a lucrative 
(la’kra-tiv) business after its first 
year of operation. (a) profitable (b) 
below average (c) satisfactory (d) 
greatly improved. 


5. The agency had a number of sw- 
perfluous (si-per’flew-iis) employes. 
(a) hard-working (b) surplus (c) 
underpaid (d) highly trained. 


6. The mayor’s opponents continued 
making sporadic (spé-rad’ik) attacks 
against him. (a) bitter (b) unfair 
(c) occasional (d) verbal. 

7. An order to expedite (éks’pé-dit) 
work on the missile project was 
drafted by the Secretary of Defense. 
(a) speed up (b) investigate (c) slow 
down (d) halt. 


PUZZLE ON 
CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell a Latin American geographical area. 

1. Maine’s capital. 

2. Leading food crop in Japan. 

. The “Peach State.” 

. Premier of Japan. 

5. U. S. Naval Academy is in this state 
capital. 

6. Japan’s capital, one of world’s big- 
gest cities. 


. of Yugoslavia 
leaders attending 


7. President - 
is among European 
present UN meetings. 

8. President - of United Arab 
Republic is also attending. 

¥. Japanese Crown Prince, who is visit- 


. 


ing U. S. 





1l213)4 















































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Nyasaland. VERTICAL: 1. 
Concord; 2. Wyoming; 3. Atlas; 4. Su- 
dan; 5. Titan; 6. Polaris; 7. Katanga; 
8. Lemnitzer; 9. Madison. 
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The Story of the Week 


Japan's Premier Ikeda 
Is Friendly Toward Us 


The United States has a good friend 
in Japanese Premier Hayato Ikeda. 
He is a great admirer of our country 
and is quick to adopt American ways 
when they are of help to his people. 
In his personal life, though, Mr. Ikeda 
admires and practices many of the tra- 
ditions of old Japan 

Born 61 years ago this month, the 
Japanese leader studied law before go- 
ing into government service. In 1948 
he was elected to. Japan’s House of 
Representatives. 

Following his election to public of- 
fice, Mr. Ikeda was appointed to high 
government posts, including that of 
Minister of Finance. From that time 
until today, he has always had 2 main 
objectives for his country: (1) pros- 


HAYATO IKEDA became Premier of 
Japan last summer. He favors close ties 
between his country and ours. 


perity at home, and (2) close ties with 
the United States. 

Premier Ikeda took over his present 
post upon the resignation of Nobusuke 
Kishi last summer, following violent 
demonstrations against the Kishi gov- 
ernment for ratifying a defense pact 
with Uncle Sam. It remains to be 
seen how long pro-western Mr. Ikeda 
can remain in power page 1 
story). 


(see 


The Premier is married and has 3 
daughters. The 2 older girls spent the 
summer visiting colleges in California 
which they may attend. Mr. Ikeda en- 
joys golf in his spare time, and also 
likes to work in his rock garden. 


Khrushchev and Castro 
Are Unpopular Visitors 


Unless our government has changed 
its mind since we went to press, the 
movements of Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev and Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro are being restricted while here 
for the UN General Assembly session. 
The 2 men are being confined to the 
Manhattan Island section of New York 
City—the area where the UN is lo- 

ited 

Americans differ on whether or not 
Uncle Sam should have put travel re- 
strictious on Khrushchev and Castro. 
One group argues: 

“Restrictions on the 2 leaders may 
help put them even more in the global 
spotlight than they would otherwise 
have been. It may make the. Soviet 
and Cuban chiefs appear as martyrs 
who are seeking to negotiate with us 
in peace while being persecuted by 


their powerful opponent and tempo- 
rary host, the United States.” 

The other side contends: “Many 
Poles, Russians, Hungarians, and oth- 
ers who have been persecuted by the 
communists are now living here. Some 
of them feel so bitter that they may 
try to take violent action against the 
Soviet leader. Mr. Castro also has 
many enemies in this country—per- 
sons forced to flee Cuba when he came 
to power. Restrictions are needed, 
therefore, to help protect the 2 men 
from possible assassination attempts 

“Furthermore, Russia abruptly can- 
celled an invitation to President Eisen- 
hower to visit that country last June 
on grounds that the Soviet people were 
in an ‘antagonistic mood’ at the time. 
While we can’t keep him from attend- 
ing a UN meeting here, we should not 
permit him to travel about the country 
again in view of the fact that he did 
not allow our President to visit his 
nation. At the time, the Soviet dic- 
tator did everything he could to in- 
sult and humiliate Mr. Eisenhower.” 


Nasser and Tito Free 
To Travel in America 


Despite the restrictions on Premiers 
Khrushchev and Castro, there are no 
curbs on 2 other unpopular visitors 
who are also attending the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly They are 
United Arab Republic President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser and Yugoslavia’s Mar- 
shal Tito. Both men are free to travel 
around the country. 

President leader in the 
long-standing Arab fight with Israel, 
is unpopular with many Americans, 
particularly our country’s Jewish citi- 
zens. Marshal Tito, a communist leader 
not subject to control, is 
highly disliked by refugees from Yugo- 
slavia now living in the United States 
and by other Americans for his dicta- 
torial rule at home. 


session. 


Nasser, a 


Moscow’s 


Nevertheless, neither Marshal Tito 
nor President Nasser is now actively 
conducting “hate-America”’ campaigns 
as are the Soviet and Cuban leaders. 
Also, we have been striving to estab- 
lish friendlier official ties with both 
the UAR and with Yugoslavia. Hence, 
our government, even though it dis- 
likes certain governmental policies of 
these 2 countries, doesn’t want to an- 
tagonize their leaders by placing travel 
restrictions on them while they are in 
the United States. 


TOP U S. WINNERS 


AT OLYMPICS in Rome. Each won 3 gold medals: 
Runner Wilma Rudolph (at left) and swimmer Chris von Saltza (with mascot). 


WARNER BROS 


CAST for “Sunrise at Carnpobello,” a Technicolor movie of the life of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt from the time he was crippled by polio to 1924—eight years before 


he became President. 


Seated (from left) are Ralph Bellamy, as FDR; Tommy 
Carty as son John; Greer Garson as Mrs. Roosevelt. 


Standing are Robin Warga 


as Franklin, Jr.; Tim Considine as James; Zina Bethune as Anna, and Pat Close 


as Elliot Roosevelt. 


Film About Franklin 
Roosevelt Has Interest 


A man’s indomitable fight against 
crippling polio is the main theme of 
“Sunrise at Campobello.” But the 
Warner Brothers Technicolor movie 
also shows some behind-the-scenes ac- 
tivities of the 1924 political contest, 
so it is an appropriate film for an elec- 
tion year. 

The central character of the show, 
of course, is Franklin Roosevelt. The 
story tells of his early bout with polio 
in the 1920’s, and how he fought to 
conquer it to become an important fig- 
ure in the political world. 

Ralph Bellamy, who played the part 
of Mr. Roosevelt in the successful 
stage play on which this movie is 
based, has the leading role in the film. 
Greer Garson takes the part of Mrs. 
Roosevelt. Other stars include Hume 
Cronyn and Jean Hagen. 


Too Much Publicity 
For Mr. Khrushchev? 


“For our part, we shall refuse to 
give the communist chief the free ad- 
vertising he seeks.” So the 
Christian Science Monitor in an edi- 


says 


t 
uPl 


Star Bellamy was also FDR in the stage play. 


torial on how the current visit of 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev to the UN 
should be covered by the press. 

The Monitor and a number of other 
newspapers have agreed to “play 
down” reports of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
activities while here. They feel that 
our press, radio, and television have 
been giving too much publicity to the 
Soviet Premier, thus unwittingly help- 
ing him spread his propaganda blasts 
against us. 

Other press representatives argue 
that the Soviet leader is “big news,” 
and should be covered like any other 
major news story. Furthermore, this 
side argues, Americans have a right 
to know as much as they can about the 
man who is their most dangerous op- 
ponent, so they can better cope with 
his attacks on us. 


Events Move Swiftly 
In Africa’s Congo 


Events continue to move swiftly in 
the troubled Republic of the Congo. 
Last week, Colonel Joseph Mobutu, 
head of the Congolese army, took over 
the reins of government. One of his 
first acts after overthrowing the re- 
gime of Premier Patrice Lumumba 
was to oust Russian and other com- 
munist representatives from the Afri- 
can land. 

As of this writing, Mr. Lumumba is 
seeking to regain control of his coun- 
try’s government. He has consistently 
had Moscow support in the confused 
Congolese power struggle. However, 
many of his own people apparently 
have turned against him. So have 
leaders of nearby African lands after 
criticizing his harsh policies at home 
and his refusal to cooperate with the 
United Nations in its efforts to help 
the Congo get on its feet. 

The UN, meanwhile, held an emer- 
gency meeting of its General Assem- 
bly about 10 days ago. At that ses- 
sion, Moscow eriticized Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold’s handling 
of the Congo problem, accusing him 
of working for “colonial” interests 
there. A majority of UN members, 
including most African and Asian 
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members, disagreed with the Rus- 
sian charges and voiced support for 
Mr. Hammarskjold and his Congo 
activities. 


Election Campaign Is 
Covered by TV Cameras 


“The Campaign and the Candidates” 
is the title of a special series of weekly 
shows being presented by NBC-TV. 
The series, which appears on Satur- 
days from 9:30 to 10:30 p.m., EDT, 
runs until November 5. According to 
NBC, the programs will “cover the ac- 
tivities and views of the candidates 
during the campaign.” 

Newsmen Chet Huntley, David 
Brinkley, Frank McGee, and many oth- 
ers of the NBC press corps will ap- 
pear on the shows. On the last pro- 
gram scheduled for November 5, the 
narrators will give a summary of the 
election campaign as it stands up to 
that time. 


Uncensored News for 
Cubans from Radio Swan 


More and more Cubans are tuning 
in on news and other programs broad- 
“ast by Radio Swan. The broadcasts, 
which carry numerous interviews with 
Cubans who fled from their homeland 
because of Premier Fidel Castro’s 
pro-communist policies, have become 
highly popular among listeners in the 
island country. 

Radio Swan is a powerful station 
on the largest of the Swan Island 
group, which is located about 100 miles 
north of Honduras and 400 miles from 
Cuba. The transmitter is owned and 
operated by an American group that 
seeks to bring the Cubans uncensored 
news, which is banned by the Castro 
government. 

The station was first established 
last spring on an experimental basis. 
Starting this month, it will be on the 
air 2 hours each morning, and an- 
other 31% hours each afternoon. Its 


broadcasts are in both English and 
Spanish. 

The island group on which Swan 
Radio is located, incidentally, is 
claimed by both the United States and 
Honduras. With a total land area of 
not much more than 3 square miles, 
the islands contain an important 
United States weather outpost. Uncle 
Sam has agreed to discuss the owner- 
ship of the disputed territory with 
Honduras in weeks to come. Hence, 
Radio Swan’s future may depend on 
the outcome of these talks. 


West Berliners Have 
Jitters over Red Actions 


Step by step, the Soviet puppet 
regime of East Germany is making 
life increasingly difficult for the resi- 
dents of West Berlin. In recent weeks, 
the Reds have halted a number of 
3erlin-bound barges on the Elbe 
River—one of the main trade arteries 
between West Berlin and the free 
world. The communists have also 
curbed travel between the free and the 
Soviet-dominated sections of the Ger- 
man city. 

What’s behind these moves? Where 
will they lead? These questions will 
be discussed in a main article next 
week. 


Minor Parties in 
The 1960 Election Race 


Most Americans are chiefly inter- 
ested in the 1960 Presidential race 
between the Democratic and Republi- 
can candidates. But a dozen or so 
other parties also have contenders in 
the field. Here are a few of them: 

American Party. Headed by Henry 
Krajewski of New Jersey, this group 
wants to limit taxes on the earnings 
of lower-income families. 

Constitution Party. With Brigadier 
General Merrit Curtis as its candidate, 
the Constitution Party is working for 
America’s withdrawal from the United 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Sweet Young Thing: “When a fellow 
got a hit in today’s game, they didn’t even 
mention his name on the radio. The only 
thing the sportscaster said was _ that 
someone who looked like Stan Musial won 
the game for the Cards.” 

“Looked like Stan Musial?” asked her 
perplexed brother. 

“Yes,” she replied. “He said that Stan 
Musial’s double won the game.” 














ART WINBURG 
“Will you please get off the line, 
Madam?” 


A man, after admiring a new model 
car in the window of a downtown auto- 
mobile concern, went in and bought the 
car. 

“Would you like to take it with you 
now?” beamed the happy salesman. 

“No,” murmured the man thoughtfully. 
“T think I will let it stay just where it 
is, I’ll never find another parking place 
this good.” 

* 

A father read over a list of 5 questions 
which his small son was called upon to 
answer in school that day. 

“Did you miss any?” asked his father. 

“Yes,” replied the boy. “I missed the 
first 2 and the last 3.” 

* 


Homeowner who had just bought a load 
of topsoil: 

“There may be some things that are 
dirt cheap, but dirt isn’t one of them.” 


* 


Mrs. Smith, chatting over the back 
fence with her neighbor: “Your boy must 
be an exceptionally fast runner. I see 
by the paper that he fairly burned up 
the track with his record-breaking speed. 
Did you see him do it?” 

“No, I wasn’t there,” replied the boy’s 
mother, “but I saw the track this morning 
and there was nothing but cinders left.” 


* 


Definition of rush hour: The hour 
when traffic is at a standstill. 


WEST BERLIN POLICE warn motorists of the danger of going into East Berlin, 


which lies beyond this historic Brandenburg Gate. 


In recent weeks, the com- 


munist East Berliners have threatened arrest of citizens from the free western 
area of the city if they are caught within the eastern areas. 


Nations and repeal of the income tax 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Vegetarian Party. Symon Gould of 
New York City is candidate of this 
group. His party vegetables 
instead of meat as food for human 
consumption, and also wants a spe- 
cial official to work for world peace. 

Prohibition Party. One of the old- 
est of the minor political groups in 
the country, it was founded in 1869 
and opposes the sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages. 

Actually, none of the smaller par- 
ties expects to win the Presidency. 
Nevertheless, they do hope to win a 
few local offices, and perhaps to have 
some of their ideas adopted by the 
major parties. 


favors 


Bitterly Divided Land 
Gets Ready to Vote 


The Union of South Africa is in the 
midst of a heated election campaign. 
At stake is the country’s ties with 
Britain and other Commonwealth 
countries as a member of that family 
of nations. 

Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd, 
who heads the dominant Nationalist 
Party, wants to end South Africa’s 
Commonwealth status as it now stands 
and make his country a republic. The 
change would reduce ties with other 
Commonwealth members and end 
South Africa’s recognition of Britain’s 
Queen Elizabeth II as its monarch. 

Though Prime Minister Verwoerd 
wants to keep some ties with the Com- 
monwealth, a number of other Nation- 
alist leaders seek a complete break 
with that family of nations. But the 
opposition United and Progressive 
Parties staunchly oppose any change 
whatsoever in their country’s place in 
the Commonwealth. All these groups 
are now campaigning among South 
Africa’s voting citizens, who will de- 
cide the issue in a nation-wide “ref- 
erendum” or election October 5. 

The explosive question of South Af- 
rica’s “apartheid” policies is behind 
the controversy over the country’s 
Commonwealth membership. Under 
this policy, sponsored by the Nation- 


alists, the races in South Africa are 
strictly segregated, and only white 
citizens are permitted to vote. 

The Verwoerd government wants a 
change in its country’s Commonwealth 
status because of mounting criticism 
against South Africa’s apartheid poli- 
cies by other members of that associa- 
tion of nations. 


News in Brief from 
Around the Globe 


Vienna, Austria. John McCone, 
chairman of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, is representing 
us at the Vienna meeting of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA). This organization, now 3 
years old, seeks to promote world co- 
operation in nuclear research. It was 
set up following an “atoms-for-peace” 
proposal made by President FEisen- 
hower. 

The big questions concerning the 
IAEA meetings are: What will Rus- 
sia’s attitude be at the conference? 
Will the Reds carry their current bit- 
ter propaganda campaign against us 
into the Vienna parleys? Or will they 
make a sincere effort to cooperate with 
us on the peaceful use of the atom? 

Dakar, Senegal. France has decided 
to back Senegal in its decision to split 
away from the Soudan. Formerly, 
Senegal and Soudan were united into 
a single land called Mali. Soudan 
strongly opposed the split, and before 
Paris backed the Senegalese move, 
threatened to fight to keep the 2 lands 
united. 

Vientiane, Laos. The troub'ed South- 
east Asian land of again 
threatened by civil war, as a 3-cor- 
nered fight was shaping up there last 
week. Premier Souvanna Phouma, 
a “neutral” in the western-communist 
struggle, is faced with opposition from 
2 sides. Laotian Reds, supported by 
North Viet Nam and Peking, are try- 
ing without letup to bring the tiny 
land into the communist camp. At the 
same time, a _ pro-western group, 
headed by Prince Boun Oum, now 
threatens to fight to align Laos with 
the United States and its allies. 


Laos is 
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IN BUSINESS CENTER OF TOKYO, one of the world’s largest 


U.S. and Japan 


(Continued from page 1) 


in the Pacific 
extending from the Aleutian Islands 
of Alaska dewn through Japan, South 
Korea, Taiwan, and the Philippines. 

Our Japanese are in the 
of this are. If the ties 
between the United States and Japan 


is a huge are of bases 


bases 
very center 
should be severed, then our outposts 
in South Korea, Okinawa, and Taiwan 
would be outflanked, and would be ex- 
tremely hard to defend against com- 
munist pressure. 


Moreover, the loss of Japan would 
deprive us of a valuable staging and 
supply area just off the coast of Asia. 
Should Japan actually fall under com- 
then the 


have taken over the only industrialized 


munist control, Reds would 
country in Asia and one of the big 
manufacturing nations of the world. 

In trying to find out whether Japan 
is a reliable ally, let us look at that 
nation and the people who live there 
what 
the disturbances of 


and see factors were involved 
last 
Far Eastern nation. The 4 large 
and the many smaller 
that make up Japan lie in the Pacific 
Ocean off the mainland of eastern 
Asia. Honshu is the main island, 
while the other important ones are 
Shikoku and Kyushu in the south and 
Hokkaido in the north. 

If set down on the eastern coast 
of the United States, the islands of 
Japan would run from Maine to north- 
ern Florida. But their total area of 
142,800 square miles is less than that 
of California. Japan is a mountainous 
country with many volcanoes. One 
of its inactive volcanoes, Fujiyama, is 
the best known peak in the nation. 

Though 6 out of 7 square miles are 
mountainous, nearly 93,000,000 people 
live in Japan. Whereas the United 
States has about 49 people per square 
mile, Japan has approximately 650, 
and is one of the world’s most crowded 
nations. 


in June. 


islands ones 


Farming. More than half of the 
Japanese people work in agriculture. 
Because there is so little good land 


for crops, farms average only about 
21% acres in size as compared to more 
than 200 acres for U. S. farms. 
The Japanese land has a remarkably 
high crop yield. It is tended with 
great care, and in recent years produc- 
tion has been boosted through the use 
of the best seeds and fertilizers and 
the most advanced methods of crop 
tice is the principal crop, 
and other foods that are raised include 
wheat, soybeans, barley, and various 


raising. 


vegetables. 

Raising enough food to supply its 
expanding population is a constant 
struggle for the Japanese. Even with 
its high output per acre, Japan usu- 
ally has to buy about one-fifth of its 
food abroad. 

Manufacturing. The island country 
is the major industrial nation of the 
Far East. It is the world’s leading 
nation in shipbuilding and ranks near 
the top in making cotton cloth. Since 
World War II, it has turned to the 
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CONSULATE GENERAL OF JAPAN 


cities with a population that is now estimated at nearly 10,000,000 


making of electronic equipment, chem- 
icals, household appliances, and many 
kinds of machinery. The industrial 
growth during the past 5 years has 
exceeded that of any other nation. 

Japan’s industrial development has 
been attained despite the fact that 
she lacks most industrial raw mate- 
rials. They have to be obtained abroad. 

For example, all raw cotton and most 
wool must be purchased from other 
lands. Japan must import about 80% 
of her iron ore, 90% of her petroleum, 
and such other items as rubber, tin, 
wood, bauxite, and nickel. Even though 
the country has large supplies of coal, 
it is not the kind needed for use in 
iron and steel production. Several 
million tons of coking coal must be 
purchased abroad each year. 

Trading nation. With her lack of 
natural resources, Japan has to trade 
to live. The country secures raw ma- 
terials abroad; its skilled labor fash- 
ions these materials into manufac- 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY ALDEN AND JOHNSON 


JAPAN, nation of islands, has an area of 142,800 square miles—less than that of 


California. 


Population for the Asian country is nearly 93,000,000. 


tured products, most of which are sold 
to other countries. In this way, the 
nation is able to get the funds to 
pay for more raw materials as well 
as for necessary foodstuffs. 

3efore World War II, Japan did 
business all around the world, but 
most of her trade was with Asian 
nations. She sold more than 60% of 
her goods to neighboring countries. 
She obtained roughly half of the food 
and raw materials she needed from 
Asia—especially from the Chinese 
province of Manchuria and other areas 
she conquered. 

As a result of the war, Japan lost 
her territories and much of her trade. 
For a time she did some business with 
Red China and the Soviet Union 
(whose eastern territories extend 
close to Japan), but after the com- 
munists attacked South Korea in 1950, 
this business was halted. It has never 
been revived to what it was previously. 

Today, Japan’s best trading partner 
is the United States. We buy nearly 
one-third of all the goods that Japan 
abroad. Cotton clothing, toys, 
radios, canned fish, and household ap- 
pliances are among our major pur- 
chases. 

At the same time, we sell more goods 
to Japan than does any other nation. 
About one-third of her purchases are 
from the United States. Last year 
they totaled $935,000,000 in value. 
Among the items that Japan buys 
from us are cotton, wheat, barley, 
petroleum products, iron and _ steel 
scrap, and various kinds of machinery. 

Neutrality. Last spring’s rioting 
must be judged against this back- 
ground. It is plain that communists 
directed the demonstrations. In doing 
so, they took advantage of a strong 
feeling toward neutrality among the 
Japanese people. A considerable num- 
ber of Japanese citizens want their 
country to steer a middle course, allied 
neither with the western nations nor 
the communist lands. 

Part of this neutral attitude stems 
from the nation’s dependence on trade. 
Many businessmen feel that the com- 
munist lands, such as China and Rus- 
sia, offer a big market for Japanese 
goods. They think that Japan’s al- 
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liance with the United States may be 
hampering trade with Red areas. 

Another factor in the widespread 
feeling of neutrality is the deep fear 
that the Japanese have of another war. 
They keenly remember World War II 
when bombing raids flattened many 
of their cities, and they will not soon 
forget that it was at the southern 
Japanese cities of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki that atomic bombs were first 
used in warfare. Retaining memories 
of these events, some Japanese are 
receptive to communist propaganda 
that the existence of U. S. bases in 
Japan makes war more likely. 

U. S. bonds. On the other hand, 
U. S. officials are convinced that most 
Japanese approve of close ties between 
their country and America. 

Even though some businessmen in 
Japan would like to expand trade in 
communist areas, most business lead- 
ers feel that their country’s prosperity 
depends more on trade with the United 
States than with Red lands. They 
know that Japan is more prosperous 
today than ever before, and that the 
United States has played a big role 
in stimulating the economy. We helped 
Japan recover from the war, and have 
poured more than 4 billion dollars in 
aid into that country since 1945. 

Moreover, Japanese leaders realize 
that their nation’s safety and freedom 
depend to a large degree on the alli- 
ance with the United States. Far 
from making war more likely, the 
existence of U. S. bases in Japan is 
the best guarantee—these leaders say 
—that the Reds will not attack their 
country. 

It is also recognized that the riots 
of last spring were directed to a con- 
siderable degree at Premier Kishi, 
rather than at President Eisenhower 
or the United States. Though a good 
friend of the United States, Kishi had 
aroused personal opposition which the 
communists and their sympathizers 
were able to take advantage of. Now 
that Kishi has retired from office, the 
communists can no longer use him as 
a target for stirring up trouble. 

Coming elections. In July, Kishi 
was succeeded as Premier by Hayato 
Ikeda. He has made plain that he 
will maintain close ties with America. 

On his visit to Washington earlier 
this month, Foreign Minister Zentaro 
Kosaka also declared that Japan would 
stick to the alliance of western nations. 
He called the riots of last spring “a 
sort of nightmare that is now past.” 

It is expected that Ikeda will call 
for nation-wide elections this fall, pos- 
sibly in November. The outcome of 
that balloting may indicate the future 
direction of U. S.-Japanese relations. 

The principal parties in Japan are 
the Liberal Democrats and the So- 
cialists. If the Liberal-Democratic 
Party wins, there will continue to be 
close ties between the United States 
and Japan. In the last elections in 
1958, this party received nearly 60% 
of the votes, and it holds a big majority 
in the Japanese Diet (parliament). 

If the Socialists should win, our 
relations with Japan would probably 
take an unfavorable turn. The So- 
cialists favor a policy of neutrality. 
In the last balloting, they received less 
than one-third of the votes. 

Japan’s communists are not nu- 
merous, even though they played a key 
role in the June disorders. They are 
supporting the Socialists as the first 
step toward achieving their own aims. 
In 1958 they won only 1 seat in the 
460-member Diet. 

—By HowArD SWEET 














UNUSUAL PRESIDENTS (from left): John and John Quincy Adams, the only 
father and son to have won Presidential office; William Henry Harrison, at 68, 
the oldest Chief Executive at inauguration; and Theodore Roosevelt, at 42, the 
youngest to go to the White House as leader of our country. 


Today and Yesterday 





Looking at Our Presidents 


O* leaving the White House in 
January, Mr. Eisenhower will be 
the second man of the modern Repub- 
lican Party to hold the Presidential 
office for 2 full terms. The other was 
Ulysses S. Grant. 

The record dates back to 1856 when 
the GOP first nominated a Presidential 
candidate. (This does not include 
groups who used the name Republican 
—not related to the present GOP— in 
earlier times. ) 

Republican Presidents Lincoln, Gar- 
field, and McKinley were assassinated. 
Others died of illness, served only 1 
term, had a partial term on stepping 
up from the Vice Presidency, or 
stepped up and had in addition a single 
4-year period by election. 

As one of 2 Republicans to head to- 
ward the end of a second term, Mr. 
Eisenhower—70 in October—will be 
the oldest man to serve in the White 
House. William Henry Harrison, at 
68, was the oldest ever inaugurated, 
but he died in 1841 after serving only 
1 month. 

The youngest President, as we have 
noted before, was Theodore Roosevelt. 
As Vice President, he entered the 
White House in 1901 at the age of 42, 
upon the death of President McKinley. 

Herbert Hoover, who recently 
turned 86, has lived longer than any 
former President except John Adams, 
who reached 90. 

Mr. Hoover, by the way, holds still 
another distinction. Born in Iowa, he 


is the first President whose birthplace 
was west of the Mississippi. Since he 
left office, 2 other Chief Executives— 
Harry Truman from Missouri, and 
Dwight Eisenhower, born in Texas— 
have hailed from west of that river. 

Mr. Hoover’s successor, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, spent more years in the 
White House than did any other Pres- 
ident. He was elected 4 times, but died 
on April 12, 1945, after serving not 
quite 3 months of his final term. Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison’s single month in 
office set a record for the shortest term 
of any Chief Executive. 

Vice Presidents who entered the 
White House upon the death of a 
Chief Executive were: John Tyler, 
successor to- William Harrison; Mil- 
lard Fillmore, who followed Zachary 
Taylor; Andrew Johnson, who as- 
sumed office at the death of Abraham 
Lincoln; Chester Arthur, who suc- 
ceeded James Garfield; Theodore 
Roosevelt, successor to William Mc- 
Kinley; Calvin Coolidge, who followed 
Warren Harding; and Harry Truman, 
who succeeded Franklin Roosevelt. 

Three of these men—Theodore 
Roosevelt, Calvin Coolidge, and Harry 
Truman—won the Presidency in their 
own right after serving out a prede- 
cessor’s term. 

Vice Presidents who became Chief 
Executives, not by filling unfinished 
terms but by being elected, were John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and Martin 
Van Buren. 








SPORTS—ON THE GRIDIRON 








HARLEY Ravenel, Harvard Uni- 

versity’s star quarterback, is proof 
that there is still a place for the little 
fellow in football. 

Though he is only 57” tall and 
weighs less than 160 pounds, Ravenel 
is a standout. A 
clever play-caller 
and a good runner, 
he scored 9 touch- 
downs for the 
Crimson last year, 
and led the team in 
minutes played. A 
native of Charles- 
ton, South Caro- 
lina, Charlie won a 
newsboy’s scholar- 
ship to Exeter Academy in New 
Hampshire, and then went on to Har- 
vard. He is majoring in history and 
plans a career in law or business. 


* 


HARVARD UNIV 


Charley Ravenel 


Organized cheering is today as 
much a part of the autumn football 


scene as are the goalposts on the field. 
Practically every school has a lively 
squad to lead cheers and add color 
and excitement to the autumn grid- 
iron sport. 

The custom of cheering at football 
games goes back to 1869 when Prince- 
ton and Rutgers met in the first college 
gridiron game. To unnerve their op- 
ponents, the Princeton players used 
a blood-chilling yell which the Con- 
federates had employed when going 
into battle in the Civil War. The 
idea backfired, for yelling required the 
Princeton players to use a lot of 
breath and interfered with their play. 
Rutgers won the game by the score of 
6 to 4. 

Princeton asked for a return game, 
though, and a week later the two 
teams again met. This time the 
Princeton players had some of their 
classmates stand on the sidelines and 
give the “rebel yell.” Urged on by 
the cheering, Princeton came out on 
top with an 8 to 0 victory. 


News Quiz 











U. S. Economic Growth 


1. In what respect do most Democrats 
and Republicans agree, so far as the 
“economic growth” issue is concerned? 

2. Tell briefly how the 2 parties differ 
about this subject. 

3. During the last half-century, has 
the average yearly gain in total U. S. 
output been about 1.1%, 2.9%, 4.7%, or 
8.5%? 

4. According to best available esti- 
mates, how do U. S. and Soviet rates of 
expansion compare? 

5. Give at least 2 reasons for the view 
that we need a substantial growth rate. 

6. Describe the general stand taken by 
Republicans on the “economie growth” 
issue. 

7. What do- Democratic campaign 
spokesmen say about this same question? 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, is this issue more 
vital because of its bearing on our rela- 
tions with other countries, or because of 
its connection with our well-being here 
at home? Explain your position. 

2. With respect to the question of eco- 
nomic growth, which party do you favor? 
Give reasons. 


U. S. Ties with Japan 


1. Give a brief geographie description 
of Japan. 

2. What is the major handicap Japan 
has had to overcome in order to be an 
industrial nation? 

3. Why is the United States of great 
economic importance to Japan today? 

4. How strong is the Communist Party 
in the Asian land? 

5. Why do a considerable number of 
Japanese want their country to be 
neutral? 

6. Give the main reasons why most 
Japanese are believed to favor close mili- 
tary ties with our country. 

7. What are the views on foreign rela- 
tions of Japan’s 2 major political parties? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think we have received our 
money’s worth from the large financial 
outlay that the United States has made 
in Japan since World War II? Why or 
why not? 

2. Should we continue to rely on Japan 
as a major ally in the Far Pacific, or 
would we be wise to move our main bases 
elsewhere? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Give the pros and cons of allowing 
Khrushchev and Castro to travel in this 
country while they attend the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting. 

2. Why are Tito and Nasser treated 
differently from the Russian and Cuban 
leaders? 

3. How does Premier Ikeda of Japan 
feel toward the United States? 

4. What big issue will South African 
voters soon decide? 

5. Briefly describe the 
Radio Swan. 


activities of 
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Answers to Know That Word 


1. (a) allied; 2. (d) take advantage 
of; 3. (a) faultless; 4. (a) profitable; 
5. (b) surplus; 6. (c) occasional; 7. (a) 
speed up. 





Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) a roundup of statements 
by candidates and others on the “reli- 
gious issue,” and (2) the conflict over 
Berlin. 
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Predicting Outcome of November Elections 


Pollsters 


N this Presidential election year, 

poll-takers are busier than ever 
trying to find out in advance how citi- 
zens will vote in November. The job 
is difficult, for it depends on people’s 
opinions now—and these may change 
before ballots are actually cast. 

Because polls are not certain fore- 
and are sometimes inaccurate, 
they are often the subject of criticism. 

Seeking to chart the vote before 
election time is a U. S. practice that 
goes back at least to 1824. In that 
year, there was a newspaper report of 
a poll taken in Delaware. It errone- 
ously forecast of Andrew 
Jackson as President; John Quincy 
Adams won. 


casts 


election 


“Straw vote” is the name for this 
early type of poll. It probably was 
inspired by an old saying that straws 
can be used to find out which way the 
wind blows. The name seems to ap- 
ply, for such polls were little more 
than rough indications of voting 
winds. 

The straw polls were not carefully 
controlled. Non-voters often could fill 
out listing their 
choice of candidates—thereby throw- 
ing poll totals out of balance. Also, 
the polls were usually taken in limited 
areas and did not represent opinion 
for the country as a whole. 


coupons or cards 


National polls drew public attention 
after 1916 when a popular weekly 
magazine, The Literary Digest, began 
to make Presidential election fore- 
The Digest mailed millions of 
postcards asking citizens across the 
land how they intended to vote. 

Although it conducted on a 
nation-wide basis, the Digest poll did 
not take full account of all groups of 
people entitled to the ballot. Mailing 
taken mostly from tele- 
phone directories or from records of 
automobile 


casts. 


was 


lists were 


owners. There was no 
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comparable sampling of the views of 
Americans without cars or telephones. 

The Digest was, nevertheless, gen- 
successful in predicting elec- 
until 1936. In that year, the 
magazine forecast the election of Al- 
fred Landon. The winner, for a sec- 
ond term, was Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
he carried every state except Maine 
and Vermont. (The Digest discon- 
tinued publication in 1938.) 

Today’s polling methods came into 
prominence in 1936, just as the Digest 
ran into trouble. 


erally 


tions 


The systems now 
used on a national scale were worked 
out mainly by George Gallup and Elmo 


Today Use Modern 


‘ 


POLLSTER George Gallup 


Roper, and they are best known to 
the public as seekers of political opin- 
ion on a nation-wide scale today. 

Both men developed separate but 
similar plans for public surveys as 
directors of market research for in- 
dustry in the early 1930’s. Both were 
successful in helping manufacturers 
to find out what customers did or didn’t 
like. The manufacturers were able 
to increase their business by following 
recommendations based on the surveys 
of buyers’ wishes. 

The 2 men adapted their merchan- 
dise-survey systems to political poll- 
ing. They correctly named Mr. Roose- 
velt as the Presidential winner in 
1936, when the Digest was wrong. 
Both Gallup and Roper, along with 
other national pollsters, were wrong 
in 1948; they predicted the election 
of Thomas Dewey, but Harry Trumar 
Otherwise, the 2 leading poll- 
have successful in indi- 
cating the results of Presidential elec- 
tions. 

The Gallup-Roper systems differ 
from the old Digest poll in important 
ways. The new pollsters depend on 
samplings of from 1,000 to 5,000 peo- 
ple, not millions. They use staff em- 
ployes to interview citizens face to 
face, rather than depend on postcards. 
They seek to eliminate those who 
aren’t qualified or don’t intend to vote, 
and to make sure that all groups of 
voters—farmers, businessmen, and so 
on—are included in their surveys. 


won. 


sters been 


Criticism of the new polls has arisen 
from time to time, even though to- 
day’s methods are generally accepted 
as much better than older ones. 

The of polling was raised 
during the recent session of Congress 
by Senator Albert Gore, Democrat of 
Tennessee, and others. Mr. Gore con- 
tends that not enough people are in- 
terviewed to provide accurate fore- 
casts of voting trends. He also fears 
that the polls can influence citizens 
in voting, and he raises other objec- 
tions. 

The Senator names both Mr. Roper 
(who handles polling for CBS TV- 
radio and does some magazine and 
newspaper writing) and Mr. Gallup 
(whose polls are used by newspapers, 
magazines, and various TV-radio 
newscasters). Since Mr. Gallup has 
undertaken to reply to Senator Gore, 
we are using views of these 2 men 
in the following arguments. 

Their statements are representative 
of views held by others who are for 
or against polls. 


issue 


Methods but Meet with 


Are national polls reaching enough 
people to make them representative 
of voting opinion? 


Senator Gore notes that Gallup polls 
are based on the views of 1,500 persons 
in each survey made before and during 
campaigns. He doubts that this num- 
ber is sufficient to provide a “fair” 
test of public opinion. The Senator 
favors a poll “something more than 
500 times as large as Dr. Gallup 
takes’’—which would mean over 750,- 
000 interviews, not 1,500. (This 
would require considerably more time 
and money, but it would still represent 
only about 1% of our population.) 

Mr. Gallup feels that enlarging the 
number of interviews could detract 
from—not add to—accuracy. There 
would be a greater risk of including 
persons who are not registered to vote 
and those who don’t intend to cast 
their ballots, he feels. “Standard pro- 
cedure of the Gallup poll,” he says, 
“is to base its election poll findings 
on voters, and to exclude as carefully 
as possible all non-voters.” 


How does the “undecided vote” 
affect the accuracy of polls? 


“Tt is the undecided 
vote that poses a major problem for 
all pollsters. A normal method in 


Senator Gore: 
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handling it is to split the undecided 
vote according to the percentages of 
the decided vote in the poll. This 
method has been seriously questioned 
on the ground that undecided people 
differ in mental processes from those 
with strong party or candidate lean- 
ings. There is no reason to assume 
that they will make up their minds 
in the same way as do the decided 
voters.” 

Mr. Gallup: “Each poll reports what 
people think and how they would vote 
if the election were held at the time 
they are interviewed. A typical voter 
will frequently say he doesn’t know 
how he will vote November 8—that 
depends on what happens before elec- 
tion day. He can and will usually tell 
how he feels about candidates at the 
time questioned. There still remain 
about 6% who can’t make up their 
minds. Even so, the history of polling 
provides ample evidence that polls can 
report accurately” on general opinion 
before election day. 


Can the polls influence the votes 
of citizens and election outcomes? 


Senator Gore: “Polls may have a 
very great influence months ahead of 
a political campaign. They may dis- 
courage campaign contributors. They 


*,@¢ . 
Criticism 
may affect morale of campaign work- 
ers. There is danger that polls will 
be used to influence public opinion 
rather than reflect it. To the extent 
that the public considers polls impor- 
tant, this danger is increased.” 
Mr. Gallup: “No evidence has been 
produced that polls have an influence 
on voters. In 1948, every political 
writer and poll predicted that the Re- 
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publicans would win. If people had 
wished only to be with the winner, 
then Mr. Dewey would have won by 
the greatest majority in history.” 

In summary. Each American will 
have to decide for himself whether 
modern-day polls are worthwhile or 
not. 

Other supporters of polls say that 
they help to stimulate political inter- 
est, and that they show party leaders 
where their candidates are weakest 
and where they must work hardest in 
order to achieve victory. Critics 
maintain that polls may either discour- 
age people from voting or make them 
so overconfident that they will not 
take part in elections. 

An error in polls this year might 
cause strong feelings against them, as 
was briefly the case in 1948. If, on 
the other hand, they correctly forecast 
the outcome of the election, public in- 
terest in them will probably be in- 
creased. ‘ 

Whatever the outcome may be, no 
intelligent citizen will let poll results 
change his political decisions made 
after careful study of the issues. 

Pollster Elmo Roper feels that pre- 
dicting election results is not very im- 
portant, although he does make fore- 
casts. In his opinion, the most valu- 
able polls in an election year are those 
which find out what people think 
should be done about public problems. 
Such surveys, he feels, help to give 
both candidates and voters a clear pic- 
ture of the issues involved in the 
campaign. —By ToM HAWKINS 
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